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The Hendon Divisional Labour 
Party has been recently striking the 
iron while it is hot, and have issued 
a four-page quarto circular addressed 

To THE OCCUPIER, 
CONCERNING INCOME TAX, 
SCHEDULE “‘A,”’ ETC. 

The contents dealt with the new 
assessment, inhabited house duty, 
reduction of income tax, Capital Levy, 
and similar matters, and were a forcible 
statement of the Labour case by 
Charles Latham. We have no doubt 
that the circular, peculiarly suited to 
the interests and needs of Hendon, 
created considerable interest and did 
a corresponding deal of good. 


Mainly through the efforts of Mr. 
R. T. Windle, the London District 
Organiser of the Labour Party, Labour 
in London is to reap the benefits of 
two vans, which in the past have been 
associated with the Clarion Movement. 
During the conference week, for 
instance, an excellent week of work was 
put in and several of the National 
propagandists of the Party spoke from 
the platform. London Labour owes a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Windle for 
his initiative and success in this matter. 
We understand that proposals have 
been put forward that may provide a 
motor van for the Midland Area and 
that these proposals are now under 
consideration. 


The Tories in the Clayton Division 
of Manchester have recently had a 
well-deserved set-back. Owing to the 
death of Mrs. Smith, a Labour coun- 
cillor, a vacancy occurred in the 
Beswick Ward, and following the usual 
decencies and procedure in such cases 
(and the precedence usually accepted 
by all Parties), the Labour Party 
proposed to await the next meeting of 
the Council before taking the necessary 
steps to have the vacancy declared. 
Similar procedure is followed in the 
House of Commons where it is an 
unwritten law that a new writ is 
moved by the Party to whom the late 
member belonged. There is, how- 
ever, in the case of Municipal 
Boroughs, the procedure available to 

» any two Burgesses of notifying the 
vacancy to the Mayor and so securing 
the declaration of an immediate 
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IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF 


~and the nett result has been a consider 


election: On the occasion under noti 
this backstairs process was resorted 
by the Tory Party in the absence oi 
several Labour people at the Londo 
Conference. Quick as a flash, how 
ever, came Labour’s answer, recall 
from London and the selection of | 
nominee, together with a crushing 
exposure of Torydom’s indecent haste 

We are glad to note that Mr. Harry 
Thornicroft, the Labour  candidateg: 
administered a thorough trouncing t 
his opponent, he increasing the Labou 
poll by about 600 votes and increasing | 
the majority over the Tory by near 

409. Congratulations to the Labo 
agents who took part in this campaign. 


Last month we had pleasure 
reporting the progress made by the 
Woolwich Labour Party. From th 
report of the Women’s Section nov 
to hand, we note that at the time of th 
report the women membership stood a 
1,027 and that the average subscriptior 
paid was one penny per week. Roughly 
about £160 was received in subscrip 
tions in this way to the fund of th 
Party. Woolwich is one of the fey 
Divisions which realises that both « 
woman and a man orfaniser are 
necessary. Surely the policy justifie: 
itself. 


Another creditable Women’s Sectio: 
is that of the Newport Labour Party 
Recently the section decided to adop 
a special three weeks campaign for th 
purpose of increasing the membership 
One of the methods adopted was the 
issue of invitations to likely membe 
to attend meetings which were specially 
arranged for their instruction and 
entertainment. A series of prominen 
speakers was secured and the afternoor 
meetings were followed by tea- 
each occasion the hall was crowded 


able increase in the membership, s 
much so that it is proposed to carry o 
fortnightly meetings in future based 
on a similar plan. The invitations w 
note were sent out at the rate of 4 
per week on daintily printed cards 
which in themselves were an attrac 
tive and an effective advertisement t 
the Party. The enterprise shown is- 
certainly worth imitation, and 
method adopted obviously proved mo 
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uccessful than the issue of general 
Avitations of an impersonal and 
Mattractive character. 


Elsewhere in this issue a_ report 
ppears of the judges’ comments on a 
int of law in the Berwick Election 
etition wherein a criticism was made 
f certain conclusions in some of the 
ext-books. A -humorous feature of 
he matter was that the author of one 
f the iext-books impugned by his lord- 
hip was actually retained in the case, 
jot, however, on the side on which his 
ext-book was quoted as an authority. 
n fact, had this gentleman addressed 
he court it would have been to prove 
hat he himself had made a wrong 
onclusion in his published work! 
Jespite his lordship’s comment we have 
lot lost respect for the author of the 
vork in question, or diminished our 
ppreciation of the book. The point 
nm question is, in our opinion, only 
nade more involved by their lordships’ 
aboured explanation of the meaning 
4 the work ‘‘knowingly”’ in the statute 
juoted. , 
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“THE GREAT LABOUR BALLOT.” 


is 
The Whitechapel and St. George’s 
abour Party are to be congratulated 
upon their initiative in adapting to 
uabour uses the scheme of competition 
mbodied in the Great Labour Ballot. 
e have little doubt that the scheme 
eally owes its adoption to the energies 
nd pushfulness of Mr. S. J. Donoghue, 
e organising secretary of the Ballot, 
nd who is at present the agent for the 
ivision named. 
The competition appears to be of an 
bsurdly simple character, yet one 
hich should prove quite attractive 
nd even profitable to the local Labour 
arties who co-operate in the scheme 
nd take on the selling of tickets. To 
e individual purchaser of a ticket a 
rst prize of £250, with all the additional 
rizes, offers astonishing value and 
rospects for the little bit of effort 
hich is involved in choosing whom 
ne imagines ought to comprise the 
rst Labour Government. To orthodox 
inds the scheme comes with some- 
ing of a shock, but on examination, 
‘is found to be innocent and helpful, 
ind profitable to several sections of the 
vement. We therefore wish success 
the Labour Ballot and its partici- 
ators. 


THE SECRET HISTORY 
OF A GREAT BETRAYAL 


By E. D. MOREL, M.P. for Dundee. 
Editor “ Foreign Affairs ” 


(Obtainable from the U.D.C.; Orchard 
House, Great Smith Street, S.W.1.) 


Third Edition, Price 1/- 


What Mr. Ramsay MacDonald says :- 


“T hope you will manage to get 
the widest circulation for the 
“Great Betrayal.’ Until the 
peoples understand something 
more about the origin of the 
War and cease to base moral 
antagonism against any one 
State upon a purely fanciful set 
of ‘facts,’ they will not attain 
to a frame of mind which will 
enable them to do justice in 
their reparations and_ other 
peace arrangements. The dirty 
fingers of the war propagandist 
besmirch every page of the 
Versailles Treaty, and Europe 
to-day is paying ‘the penalty. 
The man who can get the 
people to understand the truth 
of pre-1914 diplomacy is the man 
who is to get them to make just 
settlements to-day. The ‘Great 
Betrayal’ puts the case clearly 
and authoritatively and should 
be widely studied.” 


What Senator Borah says :- 
“My dear Mr. Morel, 


“T have just finished reading 
your pamphlet entitled ‘The 
Secret History of a Great 
Betrayal.’ 

“It is the severest indictment 
of a vicious system in foreign 
affairs which it has ever been 
my pleasure to read. You are 
entitled to the commendation of 
your fellow-men for the ability 
and the courage with which you 
are exposing the infamous 
system by which millions of 
people are thrown into’ war 
through the intrigues and secret 
diplomatic manoeuvring of a 
few men.— Very sincerely, 


Wm. E. Borau. 


By the same Author : 


“The Poison that Destroys ”’ 
5th Edition, 2d, 
“Military Preparation for the Great 
War” 6d. 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES AFFECTING 
LABOUR AGENTS, LOCAL PARTIES 
AND TRADE UNIONS. 


The National Conference of the 
Labour Party last month gave its 
endorsement to an agreement and 
recommendations concerning the rela- 
tionship of local Parties with Trades 
Unions financing them, and with the 
agents who are. employed by them, 
which will have far-reaching effect on 
the future organisation of the Party. 

The matters themselves mark a 
distinct advance in the. crystallising 
process that has been going on _con- 
currently with the growth of the Party 
in the constituencies. As might be 
expected, the rapid growth of the 
Labour Party and the nature of its 
original composition inevitably led to 
minor evils; the lack of a uniform 
financial basis has itself been, and will 
still prove to be, fruitful of little hitchs 
and friction. | Much has been done 
during the past two or three years to 
iron out some of the minor troubles, 
and the present occasion is one of which 
a number of difficulties are dealt with 
and remedies substituted. : 

On several occasions this journal has 
taken occasion to condemn the relation- 
ships which are sometimes entered into 
between local Parties and Trades 
Unions and conversely with their 
employees, the agents. On many 
occasions the lack of any agreement 
whatsoever has proved disastrous, while 
on other occasions the lack of a 
definite notice to terminate such agree- 
ment as existed between a local Party 
and a financing Trades Union has led 
to trouble. Beyond this again, friction 
traceable to both the above causes and 
to others has developed, concerning 
the wages paid to an agent, or the notice 
he should receive on termination of 
his appointment, and the provision of 
his salary during that period. 

The E.C. of the Party, following a 
recommendation of the Adjustments 
Board, has now secured the endorse- 
ment of Conference to a recommenda- 
tion that in future all Unions or others 
subsidising a local Labour Party shall 
enter into a written agreement for that 
purpose. These agreements should be 
terminable at not less than three 
months’, and preferably six months’ 
notice. It is recognised that in some 
cases alteration of Trades Union rules 


may be necessary, and it is propos 
to drawn the attention of the Unions 
concerned to this matter as opportunity 
affords. 

It is further now to be insisted upon 
that where an agent is employed a 
definite agreement must be entered into 
between the agents and the local Party, 
and here again a definite notice for 
termination is to be agreed upon, the 
period recommended being not less 


_than three months. It was further a 


recommendation of the E.C. to 
Annual Conference, and acceded to 
thereat, that every agent should become 
a member of the Agents’ Association. 
The above changes should materially 
benefit local Labour Parties and lea 
to the stabilisation of conditions regard- 
ing candidatures and financial aid. 
When in full operation they will als 
certainly avoid some of the troubles 
and disasters which overtook some of 
the local Labour Parties early thi 
year, and they will make for a con 
tinuity of purpose and organisation 
which in every way is helpful an 
profitable to the Party as a whole. 
a 


Mr. E. Baldwyn, late of Walsall, 
has now been appointed Labour agen 
for West Birmingham, where his 
candidate, Mr. Frank Smith, the 
opponent of Austen Chamberlain, is 
making great headway. Mr. Baldwyn 
commenced duties on the 2nd inst. 


Through the kind efforts of Ald 
Richard Montford, J.P., District 
Secretary, London agents are to pre 
cede their meeting on the 14th inst 
by an afternoon at the Alexandr 
Palace. We understand tea has bee 
arranged and altogether a very enjoy 
able afternoon is likely for al 
concerned. 


We have received several issues 
the Oldham ‘Labour Gazette,” th 
monthly organ of the Oldham Trade 
and Labour Council. It appears t 
be a vigorous four-page journal whi 
we trust will succeed in one of its 
objectives, i.e., to parallel the Parlia 
mentary victory in that Borough wit! 
similar triumphs in the Municipa 
arena. We trust that the encourage 
ment of the one will prove an induce 
ment to the other. This little pa 
should help to make the thi 
possible. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TO CLEAR OUR STOCKS 


Pa ee ee 


THE LABOUR PARTY 
is prepared to supply, Carriage 
Paid, SPECIAL PARCELS of 


r 

: 

: 

: 

' Canvass Slips 
| and Covers 
: Parcel of 5,000 slips with covers 
: either individual or house cards 
: 

: 

, 

: 


40/- oan. 
Parcel of 10,000 ditto, 
18/6 “Ors.” 
ORDER AT ONCE as this offer 


cannot be repeated when the present 
stock is cleared. 


\ 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 


33 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1 
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NOTES ON THE CONDUCT OF 
OPEN-AIR MEETINGS 


By Frank H. EpwWarDs. 


To Ensure SUCCESS. 

(1) Ascertain the best times and days 
for meetings. Experiments may be 
necessary in order to discover what is 
most suitable. See that there is no 
clashing with the meetings of other 
organisations. 


(2) Be careful to select the most con- 
venient meeting places. Noisy spots 
should, as far as possible, be avoided. 


(3) Do not neglect the outlying parts 
of the constituency. If people will 
not go to a central meeting place 
arrange for meetings in the wards. 


(4) Advertise your meetings wherever 
possible. At least see that announce- 
ments are made at previous gatherings 
where such have been held. 


(5) Induce members to be present to 
form the nucleus of an audience. 


(6) Have a dignified platform, and 
see that it is in position at least ten 
minutes before the time of starting 
the meeting. 


THE CHAIRMAN AND His Duties. 

(7) Appoint the chairman in advance. 
Avoid scratch or makeshift arrange- 
ments. Realise that the proper con- 
duct of a meeting largely depends upon 
the chairman’s tact and influence. 


(8) See that the chairman has full 
instructions as to the course of the 
meeting, the order of the speeches, the 
time table, etc. It is best to provide 
him with a written agenda. 


(9) The chairman should speak sufh- 
ciently long to attract an audience. 
His matter and style should be suitable 
for this purpose. He should repeat at 
intervals that the speaker will follow. 
Interesting particulars should be men- 
tioned regarding the speaker’s capacity 
where the speaker’s qualities are known. 
The chairman should mention the 
speaker's subject or avoid allusion to 
it according as to whether it is attrac- 
tive and timely or otherwise. 


(10) It is well to have a local or 
second speaker to assist the chairman 
In case of need. Don't waste your 
chief sneaker. 

(11) The chairman should not curtail 
the time of the chief speaker. If he 


—$—$—S—_=<_$_—$—$—— re 


is not a resident he may have to travel 
by a certain train and may have a 
distance to walk to the station. 


LITERATURE. 

(12) See that a good supply of 
literature for sale and distribution is 
available. Pamphlets dealing with the 
subject of the meeting may find ready 
purchasers. 


(13) The chairman should mention 
the pamphlets and brochures of special 
interest, and particularly if they relate 
to the subject dealt with at the meeting. 


(14) Do not sell or distribute litera- 
ture to the annoyance of the speaker 
or to the discomfort of the audience. 


COLLECTION. 

(15) If a collection be taken up, the 
arrangements for this should be ma 
before the start of the meeting. Ad 
the most dignified means—bags 
boxes. A suitable and pressing appea 
from the platform often meets with 
generous response. Do not apolog 
to the audience for the necessity fo 
the collection. 

(16) The collectors should know thei 
places and be ready when the announce 
ment is made. It is well to commen 
from the back of the audience or fo! 
some collectors to start at the bac 
while others operate from the front 
the meeting. Collectors should 
rush through the audience. The 
should give each member of th 
assembly an opportunity of contribut 
ing. They could make a suitable y 
simple appeal as they do their work 
“Won't you contribute to the Labou 
Cause?”’ ‘Contributions for th 
People’s Party.” 


QUESTIONS. 


(17) If questions be invited, only on 
query should be accepted from an 
member of the audience in the fir 
instance. This is fair to all. But 
the time allowed for questions isn 
being exceeded, a second question ma 
be allowed from any who have p 
interrogations, and particularly if the 
are dissatished with the answer alrea 
Siven. 

(18) Under certain circumstance 
written questions should be asked fo! 
e.g., at demonstrations, but in the 
cases the intimation that only qu 
tions in writing will be replied 
should be made by the chairman at t 
beginning of the meeting. 


Wa 
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OPPOSITION. 
(19) Care 


should be exercised in 


‘Inviting opposition. Reasonable opposi- 
tion should be courted, for this intensi- 


fies the interest and strengthens the 
Labour Cause. Whilst we have nothing 
to be afraid of, we should discourage 
wrangling. On no account should 


‘our meetings be taken advantage of 


as convenient means for the statement 
of the views of faddists. Personalities 
should not be tolerated, nor should we 


be parties to the dissemination of the 
‘views of those who, whilst professing 


to serve the. working-class cause, have 
nothing but contumely to offer regard- 
ing the Labour Party. 


(20) Organised and disorderly opposi- 


‘tion with the object of breaking up the 


meeting or interfering with its success 
should be resisted. It may be neces- 
sary, under such circumstances, to call 
on the police to do their duty. We 
should claim the advantage of the 
Public Meetings Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 
VII., chap. 66). Remember that we 
do not assist the Labour Cause by 
timidly » allowing the break-up of 
meetings, but our case can be stated 


‘to best effect if good order be assured. 


(21) Members should not leave their 
own meeting to see what is taking 
place or to hear what is being said at 
an opposition meeting in the vicinity. 
No matter how curious they may be, 
a sense of duty should confine their 
interest to the Labour meeting. Our 
adherents should set an example to 
other members of our audience. On 
no account should members offer 
opposition at a meeting contiguous to 
ours, for this is bound to cause a 


transfer of interest. 


ATTRACTIONS. 
(22) Hold regular meetings. See 


that the subjects are timely and varied, 


the speakers attractive, the meetings 


-the audience. 


well-planned. _ 

- (23) If possible, provide attractions 
at the meetings. Music will draw an 
audience immediately. Diagrams used 
and explained by a speaker will focus 
interest. 

(24) Interest in our meetings can be 
cultivated. Evidence of enthusiasm 


displayed by our supporters stimulates 


interest by unresponsive members of 
Without emulating the 


‘ranters or adopting the “‘claque,’’ we 


should encourage members to be res- 


tt 


ponsive so that the salient points of 
the speaker’s observations would draw 
at least the simple interjection, “‘Hear, 
hear.”’ Cheers enliven meetings. 
Remarks in an undertone could be 
made by members to people in the 
audience: “‘A good point that!’’ As 
nothing succeeds like success, so it 
behoves us to do all possible to make 
our meetings successful. 


MAKING NEw MEMBERS. 


(25) The object of propaganda meet- 
ings is of a two-fold character; to 
extend our general influence and to 
increase our membership. Always 
extend a warm invitation to the 
members of the audience to become 
Individual Members of the Party. 
Have cards of application for member- 
ship ready at the meeting. Make the 
invitation interesting and direct, and 
it will bear results. 


(26) Members, provided with stocks 
of cards, stationed in the audience, 
should give effect to the appeal at the 
conclusion of the meeting. 


THE LARGER AUDIENCE. 


(27) Advertisements of the meeting 
in the local Press may ensure a good 
report of the speeches, and especially 
if the subjects have a local or special 
interest. Through the medium of the 
Press (and the local papers are gener- 
ally read assiduously) the messages 
delivered from the platform reach a 
larger audience. 


(28) If a member who writes short- 
hand can be requisitioned to take 
notes, the essential points of the 
addresses can be reported, and the 
Press reporter will be grateful for the 
service rendered, and the Party will 
be assured of the main items receiving 
attention. Publicity is essential, and 
a successful meeting is the more valu- 
able in its results when the déclarations 
are brought to the notice of people 
who cannot or will not attend gather- 
ings held under the auspices of the 
Labour Party. 


Co-operation in Advertising 
and Publicity 


Posters, Folders, 
Showcards, Booklets, Complete Schemes 
Free suggestions on all Advertising and 


Publicity Matters 
The Progressive Publicity Service, 
26 Ivy Lane, E.C.4 Telephone: Central 7859. 


| 
Ideas, 
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LABOUR AGENTS IN CONFERENCE. 


The Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Labour 
Registration and Election Agents was 
held on Monday, 25th June, in the 
Essex Hall, London. There was a 
remarkably good attendance of mem- 
bers, who took a keen interest in the 
proceedings. 


The Executive report gave member- 
ship figures showing that. despite con- 
siderable depression in the agency ranks 
during the past six months, there had 
only been a slight decline in member- 
ship. Strong feeling was expressed 
concerning one or two agents who alone 
in the whole country remain outside 
the recognised Trades Union and 
whose position in the Labour move- 
ment constitutes an anomaly and a 
betrayal of the principles for which the 
movement stands. 


An account was given of the consider- 
able detail and many useful services 
which constitute the all-round work 
of the Association. The completion 
of a new wage agreement with the 
Executive of the Labour Party through 
the medium of the Adjustments Board 
was reported to the conference, and 
satisfaction expressed at the settlement 
of several points of difficulty with 
advantage to the Party and to the 
agents. 


The question of the examination of 
agents was reported on by the E.C., 
and it is anticipated that the current 
year will see some definite advance in 
this direction. 


The report of the ‘Labour Organiser”’ 
presented to the conference showed a 
successful year’s working and sustained 
sales, despite the depression following 
the General Election. It was shown 
that the “‘Labour Organiser’’ more than 
holds its own and that it is among the 
few Labour journals which commands 
success both financially and in the field 
of journalism. 


The accounts of the Assocmtion also 
showed increases in income and funds 
after provision had been made for the 


expenditure in a strenuous year’s 
working. 
The conference dealt with the 


question of the handicaps which Labour 
candidates suffer at elections and with 
the mecessity for the reforms of the 


Franchise and Corrupt Practices Acts, 
and unanimously passed a resolution 
asking for representation of the agents 
on a committee of the Labour Party 
now dealing with this question. 


The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were:—President, Mr. Egerton 
P. Wake; chairman, Coun. S. Hague, 
J.P.; vice-president, Mr. R. Windle; 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. H. Drink- 
water. 


——_g————— 


BACK COPIES OF THE 
LABOUR ORGANISER 


SEND TWO SHILLINGS 


SPECIAL NOTICE!—To every 
Local Labour Party secretary or 
agent sending 2/- we will dispatch a 
parcel containing a really varied and 
helpful assortment of back copies of 
the ‘‘Labour Organiser,'’ together 
with an attractive poster for dis- 
play. These copies being over- 
printings from certain numbers 
only, parcels cannot be made up te 
order. It is also a condition of sale 
that distribution shall be strictly 
confined to officers and members of 
Local Labour Parties. 


A reader writes : 


‘““ Let me give a word of ap- 
preciation to the ‘‘Labour Or- 
ganiser.” How many secre- 
taries and agents must be 
thankful for its aid in the 
preparations for the last elec- 
tion. It was a brilliant con- 
tribution to the advance of our 
movement, 


‘*Now ina dark moment itis 
showing the way to Local 
Labour Parties in their em- 
barrassments, and is lending 
its powerful aid not only to 
movements that merely give 
them help from without, but 
to others that show them how 
their own efforts might bring 
success . . . Goon with the 
good work!” 


| 
| 
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THE GREAT | 
LABOUR BALLOT 


IN AID OF THE LOCAL LABOUR 
PARTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. | 
% 
° 


Organised by the 
Whitechapel and St. George’s Labour Party. 


2nd Prize FIRST PRIZE ord Prize 


ee |S200| som: 
Five Prizes of 25 Prizes of 
£5 each £1 each 


oie Obtainable through your : 
Tickets 1 /- Local Labour Party Tickets 1 |- 


“<~S 


ALL PRIZE MONEY GUARANTEED. 


Other Prizes will be announced later. 


Choose your own Labour Government and 


Win £250 


WHAT IS YOUR. PARTY GOING- TO DO IN THIS 


Great 
Co-operative Scheme P 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
YOU HAVE NO TIME TO LOSE. 


It Costs You Nothing 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Local Labour Parties who have not yet received full 
details of this Great Co-operative Effort are requested to apply for same at 
once to S. J. Donoghue, Organising Sec., 138 Cannon St. Road, London, E.1 


THE BALLOT IS QUITE LEGAL 


DOC OCOO COO OS DORE IPOCOO 


PODOIOOOOHIHOSOHOOSOSOSIHOPHOPOPPHOOPHOOGOS SOD BODO SSSSSSOASDSDASSOSSSOSASOS AM 


2, 
* 


°, 
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LAW AND PRACTICE. 


[Under this heading are found brief 
and chatty explanations of points of 
commoner interest concerning the Law 
and Practice of Elections. Readers 
are invited to suggest points for notice 
herein, but are reminded that suggestions 
made may not necessarily be dealt with 
in the next issue—Ed.] 


RIGHT OF A VOTER TO VOTE OUTSIDE 
HIS POLLING DISTRICT. 


A correspondent writes :— 

In the first schedule to the Represen- 
tation of the Peoples Act, Rule 24, I 
find-that a man may elect to vote at 
some other polling station to that in 
which his qualification resides. There 
is nothing stated in the Act as to how 
this privilege may be exercised or how 
to get it, and I cannot think that it is 
generally used. Can you tell me when 
to apply and whether a man still 
remains on the register in the place 
where his name first appeared. 

In answer to our correspondent, the 
section referred to reads as follows :— 

“Any person whose name shall 
appear in the list of Parliamentary 
voters of any registration unit in any 
county constituency or district of 
boroughs, and who resides outside the 
polling district in which he is entitled 
to be registered, shall be at liberty 
to make his claim before the registra- 
tion officer to vote at any other 
polling place within the same 
constituency. 

““Any such person shall be admitted 
to vote at such polling place 
accordingly.” 

The first point raised by our corres- 
pondent is dealt with by Order in 
Council, R.P., 116, dated 20th June, 
1922. 

“The last day for claims by any 
person to vote at any polling place 
under the said Rule 34 shall be, as 
respects constituencies in England 
and Wales, the 24th day of February 
for the purposes of the Spring 
Register, and the 24th day of August 
for the purposes of the Autumn 
Register.” 

The other point as to whether the 
voter remains on the Register for the 
place where he is qualified, is provided 
for by an Order in Council dated 4th 
March, 1918, Heading IX., Notes to 
Form of Register. 


The mark * referred to in the above 
Order is to be placed in the Register 
against the name of a Parliamentary 
elector in a county constituency or 
district of boroughs who is registered 
in respect of a qualification in a polling 
district in which he does not reside and 
has claimed under Rule 24 to be 
admitted to vote at a polling place of 
another polling district in the con- 
stituency. A note should be appended 
indicating the polling place at whick 
the elector will vote. 


What you save in Cash 
you lose in Efficiency 
unless all the officers of 
your Party get the 


Labour Organiser 


FREE MOTOR RIDES. 


We reproduce below a_handbill 
published in a recent election by our 
up-to-date colleague and agent for the 
Rochdale Division, Mr. E. J. Alford. 
Opinions differ, or perhaps it would 
be more true to say that experiences 
differ, when advice is given to our 
supporters to ride in enemy cars. Mr 
Alford’s bold attempt to equalise 
matters proved, we understand, very 
successful, as certainly it deserved 
be, for there is a decided air of origin 
ality in the way the appeal is made. 
The result of the election, which w 
held on the 20th June, was to put th 
Labour man in by a substantial majorit 
over: both his opponents. 

On the ethics of advising ou 
supporters to ride in Liberal and Tor 
cars we have no qualms whatever, f 
the use of Liberal and Tory fleets 
motor cars is undoubtedly a brea 
of the spirit if not the letter of th 
Corrupt Practices Act, and in mos 
cases an impudent misuse of weal 
for the purpose of demoralising a 
befooling the working classes. Th 
expediency, however, of giving thi 
advice is another matter altogether 
and in most cases our own experienc 
has been that character in the voter 
is so weak that when the chance com 
he ‘fails to vote oppositely to the Part 
which has conveyed him to the po 
There is, for. instance, the — over. 
scrupulous voter who thinks it unfai 
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to ride in one Party’s motor car and 
-vote for the other man, and there is the 
timid voter who is afraid to exercise 
his independence when he gets inside 
the booth, not to mention those on 
whom espionage is actually practised. 
On the other hand, it must be confessed 
that the effect of Mr. Alford’s open and 
general attack and invitation is to 
secure a condition of things which 
might neutralise the fears just men- 
tioned and lead to the acceptance of 
the motor cars as a service provided 
-fortuitously for all sides. It is quite 
possible that Mr. Alford may have 
turned the laugh against the other side 
and got the cars so generally used for 
‘his own side as to teach the Liberals 
and Tories a lesson as to the provision 
of these. We hope so. 


FOR ONE DAY ONLY. 


FREE MOTOR RIDES 


TO THE 
POLLING STATION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 8 a.m. to8 p.m. 
RED and BLUE CARS 


are expected to run at frequent intervals 
during the day between the Polling Station 
and the homes of the Voters in— 


WARDLEWORTH WARD SOUTH 


Unconditional offers will probably be made 
for a FREE RETURN JOURNEY, and 
» voters can vote for any candidate. 


The BALLOT is quite SECRET 


‘It is impossible for anyone to know where 
“you put your X. The Candidates are— 


BAILEY 
GREENWOOD 


| 
| 
JONES EX 


If you mark your ballot paper as above, 
-you will have voted for the Labour 

Candidate. . 

Liberals and Tories have 40 members on 
_ the Town Council. 

Labour has one member on the Town 

Council. 

The odds-against Labour are— 


40 to 1. If JONES wins it will be 20 to 1 
Walk to the Poll if you can—but, if you 
ride, don’t let that fact influence you as 
to where you put your X, but— 


j VOTE FOR JONES 


} FREE RIDES are only offered to the 
_ Polling Stations. 
YOU are never offered MOTOR RIDES to 
go to SIGN ON. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The importance of a thorough grasp 
of the geographical details of one’s 
constituency cannot be over-emphasised 
in the case of a County Division. On 
visiting the meetings of some Divisional 
Parties it has been pleasing to notice 
that a number of the delegates seem to 
have a thorough grasp of local 
geography, coupled with an apprecia- 
tion of the strength of the Party and 
its working in all its parts. Almost 
invariably where there has been any 
evidence of this geographical grasp of 
the Division there has been evidence 
also. of successful organisation and 
working. 

If a County Division is to be properly 
developed it is really essential that at 
least the Divisional Executive should 
have a good first-hand knowledge of 
local geography, this including familiar- 
ity with the life, industries and situation 
of all the towns and villages, together 
with a working acquaintance with the 
railroads and road communications. 
One way of fostering this sort of thing 
is by holding Divisional meetings in 
different parts of the Division, and by 
extending itinerary work of a mission- 
ary character. Expeditions into other 
towns and villages of bands of workers 
bent on literature distribution, or hold- 
ing out-door meetings is both an excel- 
lent way to procure enjoyment and 
pushing the Cause, and it serves also 
in “‘keeping the Party together’’ during 
the summer months. 


It is difficult to understand a Party 
endeavouring to work without a proper 
map of the constituency, yet we have 
known cases where not one of the 
Executive knew the boundaries or had 
any knowledge of all the area. A map 
therefore certainly should be available, 
if not several. It is a good plan also to 
procure a tracing of the main roads, 
railways, towns and_ villages, and 
Parliamentary or other boundaries, and 
to have a line-block made of suitable 
size so that this skeleton of the consti- 
tuency might sometimes be produced 
on the backs of programmes, reports, 
etc., when it would serve to stimulate 
the interest of workers and supporters 
and to extend also what one might 
term the corporate sense of a con- 
stituency—a factor which has a power- 
ful effect in promoting easy working 
and frictionless co-operation. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 


By THE EDITOR. 


VI. 
An ANALYSIS OF OUR OWN ParrTy. 


One of the characteristics which 
distinguish the Labour man from other 
politicians, or the Labour movement, in 
its narrower sense, from other Parties, 
is the all-consuming earnestness that is 
manifest in every expression and action. 


Now the mass of the people are not 
earnest; concentration is the attribute 
of the few, it is not a characteristic of 
the many. Most people are flippant, 
superficial and careless, and this is 
especially true of the crowd. People 
may be taking politics more seriously 
than they used to do, but the great bulk 
of them still think superficially, care- 
lessly, indolently, flippantly of political 
organisation. Individuals may be 
earnest in other walks of life; but the 
crowd, though it may evince frivolity, 
fear, hatred, courage and even affec- 
tion, never displays a lasting earnest- 
ness. Thus it is that the Labour move- 
ment is here very distinguishable either 
individually or collectively from the 
rest. 


The point we have just made is an 
important one, and especially to be 
remembered when we come to apply 
the theories we are laying down to 
practical methods, and to draw con- 
clusions therefrom as to what line of 
propaganda or organisation is best 
suited to the psychology we are dealing 
with. 


It is said sometimes that the Labour 
movement, or some considerable part 
of it, is essentially a religious move- 
ment. So far as religion may be 
defined as a dependence on or rever- 
ence for a higher power, the Labour 
movement, or that portion of it to 
which these remarks at all apply, may 
be said to be very distinguishable from 
other religious movements inasmuch as 
Labour holds whatever it is that it 
worships or reveres to be a controllable 
quantity and not a power beyond its 
orb. If Labour’s religious feeling is 
analysed it is found to be faith in the 
highest altruism and in the exercise of 
certain affections within our social 
organisation. Its religion, therefore, if 
we admit the term, is not merely 
spiritual and devotional but eminently 


practical—I will not say materialist. 
The religious appeal of Labour does 
not make its appeal to mere devotion- 
alists, but it demands service and 
sacrifices. The distinguishing feature 
about it is that there are no forms to 
satisfy and no rites to observe, nor is 
there a mysterious power to propitiate. 
It is distinguishable, therefore, from 
most forms of religion, and the type of 
religious mind attracted is vigorous and 
aggressive. ; 


The Labour movement and_ the 
individual Labour supporter is admit- 
tedly more politically educated than 
the rest of the community. That is to 
say he has studied more about political 
economy and social problems and is 
more deeply versed in political develop- 
ments, and proposals than are either the 
keen supporters of other Parties or the 
mass of the people. It is a well-known 
fact that no political Party has ever 
possessed so large a following of politic- 
ally educated individuals as the Labour 
Party may claim to-day, and it is the 
virility and power that springs from 
this superior knowledge that is one of 
the Party's greatest assets. But as we 
shall note later on this very superiorit 
is apt to lead the Party astray. We 
sometimes err in expecting the elec 
torate to understand problems and 
remedies that are only patent to 
advanced and trained Labour minds. 
We seek to cut other people’s cloth b 
our measure, forgetting the difference 
in the nature of our own and the aver 
age elector’s political education. \ 
mistake we frequently make is to place 
proposals before electors in language 
and terms, the implications and arg 
ments of which are familiar to our. 
selves, but are so much Greek o 
Latin to the unsophisticated voter. 


Like every other movement based 
on strong personal conviction and deep 
feeling, there is always a tendency in 
the Labour movement to develop an 
impatience of contradiction, and 4 
spirit of bigotry to opponents. These are 
dificult faults to stamp out and more 
than once we have seen such endeavours 
lead to fatuity that borders on the 
imbecile. The desire of Labour chai 
men, for instance, to present a fair field 
for opponents actually sometimes leads 
to contracting an unfair field for one’s 
own speaker and supporter. In the 
attempt, too, to keep the movement fre 
from the taint of bigotry we even some- 
times go the length of advocating a 
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free speech or a free press in a sense 
‘and a direction that is neither fair to 
ourselves nor socially defensible. How- 
ever, my point here is merely to show 
a psychological fact and to illustrate 
the moral later on. 


Then we are not free from that ill- 
perversion which apparently has been 
handed down to us through thousands 
of years of evolutionary change when 
as wolves our far, far progenitors 
hunted in packs and occasionally turned 
upon and devoured their leader. We 
do this to-day. So, too, do we snarl and 
quarrel among ourselves. And the 
lesson is two-fold (1) That the work of 
the movement carries with it an intro- 
‘Spective duty and purity to attain and 
(2) that human character that takes se 
long to change may force some adapt- 
ability and change upon our too rigid 
proposals, if and when we seek to 
impose them too mercilessly upon an 
unwilling world. 


We may now proceed to collect our 
lessons and discover what bearing our 
deductions have upon the problems of 
organisation and propaganda. 


(To be continued.) 


—————— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are required to 
give their full name and address, not, 
however, necessarily for publication. 
“Replies from general correspondents 
cannot be given through the post. It is 
amperative that where a reply depends 
on a statement of fact (such, for 
instance, as qualification of an elector 
to be on the register), the fullest 
anformation should be given. 


CENTRAL AFFILIATION OR LOCAL 
AFFILIATION IN COuNTy DIVISIONS. 


Question—Can you please give us 
your advice on the following question? 
Gn our Division the affiliation fees are 
paid to local Labour Parties within 
the constituency, and the local Parties 
then remit 25 per cent. of affilia- 
tion fees and twopence per mem- 
ber (national affiliation fee) to the 
Divisional Party. It has been sug- 
ested that the fees in future should 
be paid direct to the Divisional Party, 
and that the proper proportions should 


, 


then be allotted to each local organisa- 
tion. Would this scheme be approved 
by the National Labour Party and 
can you recommend it? 


Answer.—The Division referred to 
is obviously a County Division and 
carrying out the provision of the 
model constitution lettered B and C 
in the sets of Party rules. In the vast 
majority of cases the provisions there 
laid down and acted upon by the above 
Party work better than any other 
method that could be _ suggested, 
though there are exceptions. We 
are afraid that without a local examina- 
tion of the facts and circumstances, 
it is impossible to give a direct answer 
to the question raised, nor can we 
anticipate what the National Labour 
Party would say about the matter when 
the facts were before them. 


There are, however, certain general 
principles which would guide one in 
coming to a conclusion. It must be 
remembered that a certain degree of 
elasticity is permitted by the Party 
rules, though a case should be made 
out before they are altered or departed 
from. This much has been conceded 
in recognition of the fact that the 
nature of constituencies differ widely 
and the official division of consti- 
tuencies into two or three types 
(County Divisions, Borough Divisions, 
Divided Boroughs, etc.), does not 
answer in every case. There are County 
Divisions that possess all the character- 
istics of a Borough Division, and there 
are Borough Divisions that more 
resemble County Divisions, and there 
are actually Divisions of a divided 
Borough which resemble County 
Divisions. ; 

In coming to a conclusion on the 
point raised, one would have to be 
satisfied that the nature of the area and 
of the movement therein was such as 
to correspond with the circumstances 
of a Borough Division. If this could 
be clearly shown and that the line of 
development was not likely to tend in 
the other direction, there is little like- 
lihood that the National Labour Party 
would veto the change. On the other 
hand the majority of County consti- 
tuencies are improved by local collec- 
tion of fees and by the developmemt of 
local responsibilities and finances with 
due regard to the needs of the central 
body. In ordinary cases it would 
be the best method of fostering live 
Parties in the localities. 
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A Handbook every 


Labour Organiser 


will find useful. 


TRADE 
UNIONISM 


PAST & FUTURE 


By MARK STARR 
(Author of ‘‘A Worker Looks at History’’) 
Foreword by GEO. HICKS (A.U.B.T.A.) 


40 pages 6d. 


(Post Paid 7d.) with pictorial cover 


A “‘potted’”’ history of the British 
working-class movement, with a 
summary of present-day problems 
and probable developments. 


a) 


Send 1/- (mention ‘‘Labour 
Organiser’’) and we will forward 
the above and also a copy of the 
current issue of 


Organ of the Labour 
College Movement 
“*One of the best monthlies the Labour 

Movement possesses.” 


The Challenge, April, 1923 


Monthly, 48 pages 6d. 


PLEBS LEAGUE, 


162a Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W. 1 
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THE MORPETH ELECTION. 


By Tom Grss, Agent. 


“I am no orator,” etc., but [Pm 
ordered to “say a piece’ about 
Morpeth, and here I does it. For 
years I wanted a Borough constituency, 
and now I’ve got it, divil a bit of 
difference can I find between it and the 
County divisions, except that this is 
more so, and we are on the fivepenny 
scale. 

There’s a wee market town, the 
ancient Borough of Morpeth, which, 
glory be, has only 4,145 electors; Bed- 
lington Shire, a big scattered area 
with eleven collieries of varying size, 
and 11,944 electors; the Borough of 
Blyth, which now includes New Dela- 
val, Newsham, Bebside and Cowpen 
collieries, along with the ship-building 
centre, and gives us 14,075 electors; and 
Ashington, with probably the largest 
colliery in the world, adding 13,419 
electors. A total of 43,583. 


That's the ‘Parliamentary “Borough” 
of Morpeth’ (vide the R.P. Act of 
1918!). It had Thomas Burt as its 
member from 1874, a good old type of 
Liberal-Labour miner, and, here is @ 
point of interest to ““L.O.” readers, he 
did not believe in canvassing, declared 
it should be made illegal—and carried 
his conviction so far that he would not 
allow any canvassing on his own behalf. 
We had that half-century tradition to 
break through, and to a considerable 
extent managed to do so. 


In 1918 our late Labour Member, 
John Cairns, managed to get home with 
a majority of 537 when five candidates 
were in the field. I came into the 
picture in April, 1922, following our 
colleague, the late Jack Armstrong. 
Then came the General Election of last 
November, with only three candidates, 
and all the pessimists united to sin 
“Cairns is beaten,’’ the which was not 
so, for in a soldiers’ fight we won with 
the majority up to 5,019. 


Suddenly and regrettably came the 
call to John Cairns; and Smillie, th 
hero of many defeats, was brought — 
into Morpeth as our candidate—th 
unanimous choice of a magnificen 
selection conference. 


Again the pessimists got going. 
After the Liberal and Tory head 
quarters had planned a united attac 
to down Smillie in a straight fight 
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they, the pessimists, by simply adding 
the Liberal and Tory figures together 
managed to get 16,000 votes for the 
“Combine Candidate’? and 15,000 for 
Smillie ! Naturally, therefore, I’m 
pleased to be able to quote from a 
letter I sent to Mr. Henderson on June 
6th: “‘Smillie will win with a bigger 
majority than Cairns did.”’ 

Now to the fight. I am wondering 
why Smillie was not in Parliament 
years and years ago. He was a 
Winning candidate in every sense of 
the word. I believe that hosts of 
people came to hear and see him in 
fear and_ trembling. Imaginative 
journalists had conjured some fearsome 
monster for them; then when they 
came into contact with the man him- 
self they became hero worshippers. 
Never have I seen anything quite like 
it; from the first public adoption meet- 
ing, where we sang election songs as 
though ’twere the eve of the poll. We 
lived in that atmosphere right to the 
declaration. 


Eccleston Square treated us splen- 
didly, and sent a great brigade to serve 
us on the platform, somewhat to the 
detriment of the canvass. MacDonald, 
Henderson, Wedgwood, Lansbury, 
Johnston, Wallhead, Lawson, Cape, 
Whiteley, Warne, Trevelyan, Adams, 
were among the M.P’s. The Miners’ 
Federation, Durham miners, Yorkshire 
miners, and Northumberland miners all 
sent help, and among the host of others 
T must just mention our fine old veteran, 
Rev. W. E. Moll, who never fails, 
and Rev. Wm. Cass, a local Methodist 
minister, who just licked into it. 

I doff ‘‘ma bannett’’. once more to 
the women workers; they are nearly 
all one would have them be, and they 
are the winning factor in elections. 
We had six sections when the fight 
started, now there are eight. The 
genial Egerton .said, ‘“‘I note your 
modest request for four Women 
Organisers,’ but I didn’t ask in 
vain, for he gave me them, and to 
the work of Mrs. Fenn, Mrs. Townley, 
Mrs. Anderson and Miss Jones we 
owe a great deal, not only for the 
success in this fight, but for what we 
will be able to tackle when we must 
fight on our own again. Head office 
is also due thanks for sending us 
Jack Mills, Tom Myers and Capt. 
Gill. The untimely death of Capt. 
Gill among us was the one sad feature 
of the contest. 


Last November the Editor was kind 
enough to single out some of our stuff 
for mention in the ‘“‘Labour Organiser’” 
and readers may be interested to know 
what we did this time. Well, the 
address was again got up in the form 
there mentioned; but I think we 
improved on our little card. They are 
well worth while. What a man or 
woman signs they will stand by, and 
some of those who won’t help you in 
the full canvass will do this work. 


CANVASS YOURSELF 


If you want 


ROBERT SMILLIE 


AS YOUR 


M. P. 


Let us know our Friends, and if you are 


Labour, SIGN ON. 


Name 


Full Address 


Hand to Meeting Stewards or to any of 

Smillie’s Committee Rooms--Tom Gibb, 

Agent, Central Committee Rooms, 44 Bowes 
Street, Blyth. 


I am convinced some of our wall- 
posters were good, for I saw National 
propagandists pinching copies to post to 
their own Divisions! Some would do 
anywhere, others were merely gags on 
our candidate’s name; still, they caught 
on, as for example :— 


HAIL 
SMILLIE 
MORN 
JUNE 21 


We had some other stuff, a very 
excellent four-page leaflet; front page 
with an appeal on behalf of Robert 
Smillie from Mrs. Cairns, which did us 
an immense amount of good. _ Two 
inside pages were taken up with an 
appeal signed by working women 
electors residing in various parts of 
Morpeth Division. Such an appeal, 


in my opinion, is a thousand-fold more 
effective than an announcement that 
Lady Fat Purse is supporting the other 
fellow! On the back page was a very 
effective letter which came to us from 
Rev. Lewis Donaldson, Canon of Peter- 
borough. Then we issued the special 
articles on Smillie from the ““New 
Leader’ and ‘‘Forward.’’ 


YOUR CHOICE: 
A FRANC 


OR A BOB 
SMILLIE 


The Law allows 
it, and the Court 
awards 


A BOB TO 
EVERY VOTER 
SMILLIE WINS 


Quite a number of other things were 
done, but I have far exceeded reason- 
able limits of space, and I close by 
saying I’m a proud and happy agent to 
have had a hand in helping to send 
Bob Smillie to Parliament, and from 
the bottom of my heart I thank all 
who came to show us how to do it, as 
well as those good souls who came and 
helped to do it. 


oo 


The I.L.P. Information Committee 
issued an extremely useful summary of 
the proceedings of the Labour Part 
Conference as a supplement to No. 213 
of the Weekly Notes for Speakers. The 
latter service we have referred to on 
several occasions. It is not only 
invaluable, it is indispensable to all 
speakers and propagandists. 
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SOME HINTS ON BAZAARS AND > 
MONEY RAISING. 


A County AGEeNt TeLtts How Ir Is 
DONE. 


By H. ATKINSON, Agent, 
Skipton Division. 


While many people not charged with 
any special responsibility amuse them 
selves by predicting the composition ©} 
the first Labour Cabinet, more practica 
members of the Party are concerned 
with the extension of our electora 
machinery in the county constituencies 
The key to the Labour Cabinet is th 
winning over of the county elector te 
Labour, and it is encouraging to thos 
of us working in such constituencies 
to know that the Annual Conference o} 
the Party was awake to the importance) 
of this matter. We may hope that) 
before another conference the rea 
problem of these constituencies wil 
be tackled in earnest, presenting, as 
they do, difficulties which are essentially 
different from those we _ have 
experienced hitherto. 

The initial difficulty is financial 
Industrial organisation is a compara 
tively negligible factor, and, as a rule 
can give but little financial assistance 
At present no arrangement operates 
for pooling the financial resources o} 
the Party, and many county constitu 
encies are therefore unable to offer any 
financial backing to a candidate, and 
they lack the means to develop anj) 
organisation. T.U. Parliamentary 
nominees do not look with favour or 
such constituencies. The majority of 
them are busy men whose duties do not 
allow them to spend 30 to 60 days yearly 
on constituency visits; and it is there 
fore very unlikely that many county 
constituencies will be able to solve their 
financial difficulties by adopting T.U 
candidates. When it is remembered 
that the development and maintenance 
of a county rural constituency organisa 
tion is more expensive than a compac 
area, as is also the actual electio 
expenditure, one realises the immense 
task it will be to bring them into line 
with industrial constituencies. 


sidy would give impetus to develop 
ment, especially in its early stages; b 
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he main financial support must be 
orthcoming from the constituencies 
themselves. This is no argument 
igainst the pooling of political levies, 
for it is surely only just that as far as 
possible all constituencies should 
develop internal resources and share 
general resources. 

Individual membership is the basis of 
financial development in county con- 
stituencies, because it gives the neces- 
sary driving force of personal responsi- 
bility. The income derived from an 
I.M. subscription of 1/- for men and 
6d. for women, is totally inadequate for 
any useful purpose, and it ought to be 
increased to at least 4/- and 2/- 
respectively. This in itself, even given 
a membership of 1,000, is a miserably 
insufficient income for working a con- 
stituency. To augment it by a similar 
or double the amount is not easy; but it 
can be done. The choice of methods 
is strictly limited, ranging from Bazaars, 
Prize Draws, Dances, etc., to the appeal 
for special donations. 

~The Bazaar or Sale of Work is a 
means of raising a substantial sum of 
money with comparatively small risk. 
Though the risk is small the work 
involved is considerable. It can, 
however, be extended over a long 
period, thereby sustaining the interest 
of members by a pleasant activity 
on behalf of the Party. The 
methods described below of organising 
these sales may be distinctly amateurish, 
but as they are not ‘‘just theory,” 
and have proved profitable, they are 
given for the benefit of Parties which 
have yet to experiment in raising 
revenue. 

In a county constituency a concen- 
tration of workers in support of one 
big effort is, for geographical reasons, 
impossible, and it is therefore necessary 
to have several efforts in different 
districts if a substantial sum is to be 
raised. We will assume that it is 
intended to organise four sales during 
the next autumn and winter. In each 
of these districts a committee of willing 
workers should be formed comprising 
both men and women, and a first meet- 
ing should be held with the object of 
putting in hand preparations which will 
contribute towards a successful sale 
yielding the largest possible net profit. 

What is a successful sale? Unlike 
most of the success we aim for in our 
Party, it is measured largely by cash 
results. Other advantages are not to 


be despised. The advertisement value 
of a successful sale is considerable, and 
the pride of achievement is a stimulant 
to further activities by members. But 
the main objective is cash, and our 
plans should be shaped with this 
material end in view. We are going 
into business and we cannot do better 
than adopt business-like methods in our 
preparations. 


What can we sell, and what can we 
offer for sale? Any useful article in 
constant demand is saleable; but gener- 
ally speaking, we are limited in our 
offers to those articles which can be 
made or provided by our own workers. 
For example, boots are useful articles, 
but because our workers have not the 
necessary skill and material to make 
boots we cannot include them. It is 
often suggested that boots and other 
articles might be bought at wholesale 
rates and sold at a profit of 25 per cent. 
Do not go in for this kind of shop-keep- 
ing on any account. Failure is certain 
by such methods. It is very important 
to remember that the amount of money 
which will be spent at a sale is strictly 
limited, and it must, therefore, be our 
aim to keep expenditure on saleable 
goods as low as is consistent with their 
provision. If we are out for £100 
profit we shall need to sell at least 
£500 worth of goods on the shop-keep- 
ing system. If, as is far more likely, 
our gross receipts are only likely to be 
£150, it will be seen that there is no 
chance of clearing £100 unless we keep 
our expenditure, including overhead 
charges, down to one-third of our total 
takings. In other words, by providing 
with few exceptions only those articles 
made by our own workers, we can work 
on an average profit of 65 to 75 per 
cent. This is not profiteering, as no 
account has been taken of the labour 
value of the articles which is introduced 
by our workers. Fortunately, the class 
of goods which are at once the most in 
demand and the most profitable, can be 
offered. The ‘“‘Work Stall’ as it is 
called on the day of the sale, comprises 
an endless variety of useful and 
fancy garments and articles, which, as 
the name of the stall implies, are 
“worked’’ by the women connected 
with the sale. The ‘‘Work Stalls’ are 
the backbone of the sale, and one might 
say that the other ‘‘features’’ added 
together do not, as a rule, count for 
more than this stall whether from the 
angle of interest or profit. 
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To add to our list of stalls we may 
set up the following: Refreshment, 
Pound, Jumble, Books, Novelty, Men’s 
Work, Arts and Craft. A word on 
each of these stalls. In addition to the 
provision of tea for those who require 
it—and as this is a profit-making con- 
cern, those who do not require it but 
can be persuaded to pay for it—a 
Refreshment Stall of cakes, toffee, ice 
cream, jellies and the like, will do a 
profitable business. Both for the tea 
and the stall the bulk of the refresh- 
ment can be begged by an energetic 
refreshment committee. Every woman 
likes to contribute from her baking to 
such an exhibition. | Whatever her 
politics she likes to be invited to con- 
tribute the special dish or dainty at 
which she excels. The women in York- 
shire are like that, anyhow! 

A ‘‘Pound’’ Stall is made up of gifts 
of any edible or usable commodity of 
a pound weight and these are sold at 
market prices. A pound of washing 
soda, soap, tea, butter, fruit, jam, etc., 
have a variety of values which give an 
opportunity to contribute a pound not 
beyond the means of the exchequer. 
This stall can be made very attractive, 
and the contents are easy to dispose. of 
‘because they are everyday necessities 
in any household. 

A Jumble Stall in connection with a 
Sale of Work may be unusual, * but 
unless it is the custom to run a jumble 
sale as a separate event it should be 
included in the sale. There is no 
difficulty in clearing from £5 to £10 
from this stall with very little effort. 
Classify and value the jumble and allow 
plenty of room for display. Appoint 
three or four attendants to cope with 
the rush of buyers and the jumble will 
be gone in very short time. 


A Book Stall attracts attention and 
patronage. Beg second-hand books, 
especially cheap edition novels. The 
pick of these will fetch half the original 
price. Later they can be reduced. 
Accept any books, bearing in mind that 
a popular novel will fetch 9d., while 
a six-volume out-of-date encyclopedia 
will do well to sell for 6d. Get on 
with the begging in good time and 
there will be no great difficulty in 
gathering together two or three hundred 
books from which £5 to £8 should 
result. 

The Arts and Crafts Stall is depen- 
dent on the number of artistically- 
trained workers and craftsmen con- 


nected with the sale. If this is no 
possible for a full stall do not forge 
it in connection with a Novelty Stal 

This latter is worth attempting becaus 
it adds to the variety of the display. 
Old pieces of crockery, toys, fretwork, 
fancy needlework, etc., are suitab 

contents. The judicious investment o 
£3 or £4 in articles of specially gooc 
value which will carry a big- profit, i 
worth consideration for this stall. Mam 
wonderful lines in fancy and _usef 

crockery, photo frames, toys, hous 

hold utensils to meet this purpose ca 
be obtained from Woolworths, the 3d. 
and 6d. bazaar firm. This suggestio 
is not made for the main provision o 
novelties but as a means of giving i 
variety and a little extra profit. 


A Men’s Stall, too, often dwindle 
to propertions which lead to its inco 
poration with the Novelty Stall. Thi 
ought not to unless there is an Art 
and Crafts Stall. Our men ought 
aim at a contribution as substantial a 
the Women’s Work Stall. At one 
recent sale a member made a full sui 
of bedroom furniture in miniature, “ 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
Others made breakfast trays in oak 
small wheelbarrows, framed pictures, 
ete. 


We have now a general idea of th 
kind of work to be done for the sale. 
The number and kind of stalls will b 
governed by the space available, tim 
for preparation, and the number a 
type of workers. Not less than fou 
stalls should be attempted, countin 
the Work Stall as one even though i 
be divided into two or three for displa 
purposes. 

(To be continued.) 


a 


REVIEWS. 


Reports of the Decisions of Judge 
for the Trial of Election Petitio 
(O'Malley and Hardcastle), Vol. 
Part 1. ‘““The Berwick Petition,” Swee 
and Maxwell, Ltd., 3, Chancery Lane 
W.C.2. 10/6 nett. 


The latest edition of O'Malley an 
Hardcastle containing the law repo 
of the Berwick Petition, is one of specia 
interest to election agents and other 
concerned in the conduct of elections 
In several respects this report is valu 
able as a refresher on points of lay 
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mentioned, and decided in past cases. 
But the Berwick Petition alone 
‘produced two or three important 
decisions which should be read with 
extreme care enlarging as they do upon 
the responsibilities that are attached 
to a candidate’s position or to the elec- 
tion agent’s office and the legal remedies 
{or the limitations of them) that apply 
when wrong-doing has been _ inad- 
vertently or otherwise committed. This 
publication is not for the casual reader 
or the butterfly conductor of elections, 
but for the election agent who takes 
his duties seriously, and studies his 
problem as a profession. The com- 
petent election agent will not consider 
10/6 too dear for having by him the 
forty-eight pages which contain such 
Serious import for himself and others 
an the profession. 


““SwoORD-BLADES OR  PLOUGH- 
SHARES?”’ The Influence of Steel on 
War and Peace. By Frank H. Rose, 
M.P. Price 3d. (Trades Union Con- 
gress and Labour Party.) 


This little pamphlet is written in 
Frank Rose’s characteristic, forceful 
style; for the writer is always original 
and doughty in his expression and 
mode of controversy. The title explains 
itself, but it is a pity that the price is 
fixed at threepence instead of at a more 
popular figure, for literature sellers find 
their efforts to popularise hindered 
when the price is fixed too high. 
Further, the seed is not spread. 


“THe Bic Business Bupcet.” By 
Philip Snowden, M.P. Price 1d. (The 
Trades Union Congress and Labour 
‘Party.) 

Philip Snowden has the rare quality 
of being both good to hear and good 
to read, and the Joint Publicity Depart- 
ment has served the movement a good 
turn in publishing Philip Snowden’s 
speech on the Budget in penny 
pamphlet form. The pamphlet should 
be in the hands of every thinking 
person, and an endeavour should 
particularly be made to push this pam- 
phiet among the middle classes, and 
that section of the community which 
takes an intelligent interest in the 
nation’s finances. 


*““PRODUCTION.”” How to produce 
speeches, essays, pamphlets, reperts, 


etc. By George Belt. Price 1/-. (The 
Herald League, 2 Carmelite Street 
London, E.C.4.) 


George Belt’s new book is a quaintly 
titled work which we have already read 
twice, but not yet mastered. A book 
that will stand that treatment is a book 
that gives service, unless it is something 
that one cannot understand at all. 
Most of the chapters in ‘‘Production’’ 
have a genuine fascination for the 
organiser who sees method and system 
applied to every effort, both physical 
and mental, required in the production 
of those means by which we exchange 
thought and information. We imagine 
that even the practised speaker, essayist 
and pamphleteer can benefit by reading 
this book and submitting to the mental 
discipline of the writer. We have seen 
nothing quite so helpful to the young 
speaker and writer or to those who 
have some natural disabilities to 
conquer. To the really earnest it 
would be more valuable a gift than half- 
a-dozen volumes of social science which 
he has not learnt how to master and use 
in thought and language. It is just a 
pity that the price is not printed on 
the cover. 
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Labour Organisers 


Should write at once 
for a copy of the new 
Catalogue of Books 


Co-operation and 
Allied Subjects 


Published by the 
Co-operative Union. 


They should at the 
same time order a 
copy of 


The Political Aspect 
of Co-operation 


By 
ALFRED BARNES, M.P. 
Post free Sd. 


Order from the 
Co-operative Union, Utd. 
Holyoake Honse, Han- 
over Street, Manchester. 
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ORGANISERS ; 


A Powerful Antidote to g 
Post - Election Apathy. ® 
Not a drug. Not a 
patent medicine. For @ 
@ 
¢ 


ELD LDP PDQ) 


use in all climates. A 
purely proletarian com- 
pound. Non-corrosive. 
Gets there. Stocked by € 
all Branches (should be). @ 
Send for Free Sample No. 2 € 
of ‘* THE CLEAR LIGHT” (out £ 
shortly) to Alfred Holdsworth, © 
29, Slack, Heptonstall, near € 
Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire. rs 


CLEP LEE EEE. ESSA 


ETA 


PPLE PPB 


AN OPEN (and not very respectful) 
LETTER TO MR. AGENT. 


(CONTRIBUTED.) 


Have you heard the story of the man 
who was offered a cigarette the other 
day, and replied, “‘No thanks, I don’t 
smoke, it’s too. effeminate’’? 


Some men in the movement who 
don’t smoke seem to be taking the 
matter very seriously, and one of them 
recently, when urging me to stop (no 
—I mean not to begin) smoking, 
solemly declared ‘““Women are taking 
up in ignorance what men are dropping 
in disgust.”” 


I am not suggesting that there is any- 
thing like a complete analogy between 
smoking and political work; but there 
may be just a hint of one, for haven’t 
you noticed that many women are 
eagerly taking up politics just when men 
are getting a little tired of them? And 
suppose the worst should happen— 
suppose that in the future women 
should become keener politicians than 
men—but I will not harrow your feel- 
ings further by supposing anything so 
disturbing. All I want to do is to 
remind you gently that women are 
gradually learning to take an interest 
in politics, that when they do wake up 
they are frequently much keener than 
men and that THERE IS NOTHING 
UNNATURAL IN THIS. 
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Men in industry to-day are, if the 
are live men, concerned about thei 
trade union, finding plenty of work in 
trying to keep it going and to make it 
function effectively; and it is natural 
that in these times a great deal of thei 
energy should go this way, becaus 
such a large portion of every man’ 
life is spent at his work, and the con- 
ditions of that work are (or could be) 
controlled pretty completely by his 
industrial organisation. ‘ 


With the women working in their 
homes it is different. They have no 
trade union, although there must be 
more women working at the job of 
home-making than at any other job 
under the sun. They suffer from. bad 
conditions, long hours and low wages! 
On. every hand there are serious 
hindrances to their work—wretched 
housing, inadequate health services, 
poor education—and no way of remov- 
ing these hindrances except by political 
action. The Labour Party is the only 
trade union these millions of workers 
have to look to; is it any wonder, then, 
that they get excited when they grasp 
the fact? And yet I have known col- 
leagues of yours who consider the entry 
of women into politics as rather a bore. 
Rather a bore to have thousands of 
workers, unorganised, politically 
unprejudiced, waiting for the very 
things our Party can give! 

Of course, it isn’t easy to get at these 
urorganised unprejudiced workers who 
are so eagerly (!) waiting for us; and, 
of course, they are not easy to deal 
with when you get them. They want 
everything their own way (so different 
from men), they disagree amongst 
themselves (and men never do); they 
won't listen to reason (and men always 
do). “But one must remember that 
men, who are so wonderfully angelic 
and reasonable, have had a training 
that most women never get. Most men 
work all their lives “‘in association,’” 
and have to acquire some sort of public 
spirit, whereas nearly every woman 
works quite alone making plans and 
decisions without having to consult any- 
one else; and it takes her some time 
to learn to work “‘in association.” 

Don’t think I don’t appreciate your 
difficulties with these new political 
workers. I know how you make allow- 
ances for lack of experience, and help 
in every possible way, because, of 
course, you know their value; you 
know that, organised into their sections, 
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they are the people who help the 
Party’s funds, get the new members, 
and put in such wonderful work at 
election times. But there is Mr. X, 
who hasn’t quite as much imagination 
as you have; he went to a Division 
new to him, found the Women’s 
Section holding very ordinary regular 
meetings, but also doing very well a 
certain job that is left undone in most 
Divisions. If Mr. X. had been wise 
he would have praised the women for 
doing this work and left them to it; 
but no, he considered that it would be 
more businesslike if this particular 
work went through his hands, and told 
them so. The women were annoyed 
(quite unreasonably, for the agent 
meant well) and in the end the change 
Was not made. If the change had 
been made, no real diminution of the 
work ought to have taken place; but it 
certainly would—because the women 
would have lost some of the pride and 
pleasure they felt in carrying through 
the work quite on their own. 


Then there is Mr. Y. who is 


impatient because the Women’s Section 


loves to have some money of its own 
in the bank. He thinks it would be 
much better to have all the money con- 
nected with the Party in one account; 
but actually it wouldn’t be better at all, 
it would be much worse—for the 
account. Mr. Y. also lacks imagina- 
tion; he cannot realise the fun it is for 
those women to have some money that 
they themselves have made—and have 
not had given to them by their hus- 


bands ! How they gloat when “the 
Section’? has money and “‘the men’’ 
have not! Unreasonable? Certainly ! 


but how human! Why try to change 
this particular human failing when to 
indulge it brings not the slightest harm 
to anyone or anything, but on the con- 
trary, materially helps the Party? 


Would you like to hear about Mr. 
Z., and ‘Mr. A. and Mr: Buz: No! I 
thought not; and perhaps it is rather 
unkind of me to have told you about 
Mr. X. and Mr. Y., for to state that a 
man lacks imagination is nearly as bad 
as stating that’ he lacks a sense of 
humour, isn’t it? 


THE NATIONAL SCALES 


PURCHASING 
POWER 


PROOUCTIVE 
CAPACITY 


for catalogue to 


CURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


S.M.Co. (Dept. B), Woodlands Mill, Manchester, N. 


1. ‘‘We must get good trade to 
cure unemployment.” 

2. ‘‘To get good trade we must 
make the ‘purchasing power’ equal 
to the productive capacity.” 

3. ‘To increase the ‘purchasing 
power.’ Slowly raise all wages and 
salaries. (Say 5 per cent. on 
September 1 as a beginning.)”’ 

4. ‘We must. not. increase 
‘Wages and Salaries’ after the 
scales balance: if we do, a boom 
will result with all its attendant 
troubles.” 

5. ‘‘About 25 per cent. of our 
‘Productive Capacity’ is exported 
and foreign goods are imported in 
exchange.” 


-_ 


6. ‘The raising of wages and salaries will cause increased purchases 
of foreign goods (tea, sugar, etc.). These increased imports’ will bring 
with them increased orders for our productions. ; 

For Shirts and Overalls of quality call at one of our Branches, or write 
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HINTS ON THE ADDRESSING OF 


ENVELOPES 


By FRANK H. EDWARDS. 
I1I.—( Continued). 


From the foregoing notes we are able 
to summarise our requirements :— 


GUIDANCE IN ADDRESSING 


ENVELOPES. 


KinpLy Pay PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 


THESE HINTs. 


1. Please see that the envelopes are 


in the right position for addressing, 
the flaps at the top. 


. Write in a clear and legible hand. 


. If the envelopes are for a Parlia- 
mentary Election, follow the col- 
umn on the Register next to the 
Register Numbers, on the extreme 
left of the page, headed ‘“‘(a) 
Parliamentary.” 

If the envelopes are for a Muni- 
cipal Election, be concerned with 
the third column, under the 
heading of ‘‘(b) Local Govern- 
ment.” 

Should there be a short line or 
dash shown in the column, this 
indicates that the person has no 
Parliamentary or Local Govern- 
ment vote, as the case may be, 
and his or her name must not be 
shown on the envelope. This 
should have first and particular 
attention before writing the 
envelope. 


. If on the Register the man’s name 
follows that of his wife, address 
the envelope so that the man’s 
name comes first. This is in line 
with custom as being the appro- 
priate form of addressing. 


. Write one envelope for all the 
members of the family living 
together, not one for each. 


. Where there are persons of a 
different surname or family resid- 
ing at the one address, they should 
receive separate treatment, one 
envelope being addressed to all the 
persons of the same surname or 
family. 


. There is no need to write the 
Christian name in full. An 
abbreviated form or initials will 
do, but care must be exercised to 
distinguish one member of the 


10. 


13. 


family from another, and it may 
sometimes be necessary to give 
the first name in full or to add 
“Junr.” or “‘Senr.” after the 
name. 

Always write “‘Mr.’’, “‘Mrs.”’, or 
‘Miss’ before the name. If this 
form of address be omitted it may 
lose votes. Should there be any 
doubt as to whether to address a 
lady elector as “‘Mrs.”’ or “‘Miss”” 
the writer’s judgment should be 
exercised. Perhaps, where there 
is a doubt, the prefix may be 
written by design in such a way 
that it can be read as either 
““Mrs.”” or “‘Miss.”’ 


Leave sufficient space to the left 
of each of the names on the enve- 
lopes for five figures to be written 
in later. The Register Numbers 
must not be filled in, unless special 
instructions are given that this 
should be done. 


Write the number of the house 
and the name of the street. 
Where the name of the street has 
been stamped on the envelope 
please insert the House Number 
in front of it. (The House Num- 
bers are shown in the centre of the 
Register page, after the names of 
the voters. The numbers on the 
extreme left side of the Register 
are the voters’ Register Numbers.) 
The word Street or Road can be 
abbreviated as “‘St.”? or ‘‘Rd.” 


. There is no need to write the 


name of the district or town 
underneath the name of the street. 
Please be sure to keep the enve- 
lopes in their proper order, 
according to the Register. When 
the envelopes have been written 
they should be placed face down- 
wards. If this be not done it 
means that much extra work is 
involved in sorting. 


If in any doubt consult the Agent 
or Ward Secretary. He will 
gladly advise. 


These “‘Hints’’ can be varied, of 
course, according to need or desire. 


But we have not yet dealt with the 
best means to adopt in getting the work 


done. 


Good writers should be selected. 


Some of those whose circumstances 
preclude their active and open par- 
ticipation in the public work of the 
Party, should be encouraged to perform 
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this unobtrusive and essential work. 
Clerks who have a desire to help the 
Organisation and the Candidature 
should be of special service in this way. 
If possible, avoid making calls on those 
who are doing plenty of other work for 
the Labour cause; but the most reliable 
and enthusiastic workers will offer no 
excuses when requested to render 
clerical assistance. Let it be under- 
stood that the work cannot be _in- 
definitely postponed. If there be a 
disinclination to start the work there is 
small likelihood of its being dealt with 


in a reasonable time or, indeed, of its- 


ever being accomplished. 

Do not make too great a tax on the 
generosity of the workers. Make up 
parcels of various sizes, lots of 100 
envelopes, 200 lots, 400 lots, 500 
lots, and, say, 1,000 lots (circa), 
and let the workers have their 
choice as to the quantity they will 
deal with. In some cases it would be 
found best to supply a small lot on 
several occasions rather than one large 
parcel. Gauge the characteristics of 
the members who are to do the work 
and act accordingly. 

In making up the parcels of envelopes 
to be sent out for addressing, it is 
necessary to include a stencilled copy 
‘of the “‘Hints’’ (as set out or with 


Do you think you could kindly 
complete this lot during the next 
month? I know you will do your 
best. 


Many thanks for your goodness. 
Sincerely yours, 


Agent. 


I have found that this method is the 
best for dealing with envelopes. But 
this is not the only way. Long before 
an Election is contemplated meetings 
can be held, provided that the accom- 
modation is available, and at these 
“Service Socials’’ members will be 
expected to write envelopes or to call 
out the names and addresses whilst 
others do the actual clerical work. On 
such occasions there could be an 
interval when light. refreshments could 
be provided, and perhaps two or three 
musical items could be rendered, 
affording an agreeable variation, and 
combining the pleasant with the use- 
ful. It is far better to arrange for these 
meetings when the dark nights have 
set in, rather than in the spring or 
summertime. An evening’s work may 
result in 2,000 envelopes or more being 
dealt with. But such gatherings have 
a special value in that they provide a 
suitable opportunity of inducing those 
who attend, to take the parcels with 


variations), a portion of the Register, 
‘and one or more samples of addressed 
‘envelopes. In addition, a serviceable 


them for home service. 
By persistence and tact it is possible 


sterotyped note of encouragement and 
fratitude should be included. This 
letter could be worded as follows :— 


(Address 
(Date) ——_— 


DEAR FRIEND, 

You have kindly undertaken to 
write envelopes for use at the 
next Parliamentary Election. Mr. 
OA ER ORES eee our Candidate, will 
appreciate your kind service, and | 

-am particularly grateful to you for 
your valuable help. 

_ The painstaking, quiet work which 
is often unrecognised, is as useful as 
that effort which brings some of us 
into prominence. The clerical work 
is as important as any other. 

If you can induce any friends (who 
are good writers) to assist, their help 
will be welcome, and will lighten the 
task, and enable us to get the work 
out of hand all the quicker. 


in these ways to get through the work. 
of addressing two sets of envelopes in 
the course of three or four months, 
perhaps in a much shorter period. And 
what a relief to get this immense and 
monotonous job out of hand! 

By such means, too, the clerical work 
in connection with Municipal Elections 
could be greatly accelerated, freeing 
workers for the more essential task of 
canvassing during the limited time 
when there is any marked interest in 
the campaign. 

Let our motto be—Always Ready. 


——_——___ 


The Rochdale ‘‘Labour News” is an 
eight-page monthly, of which seven- 
teen numbers have in all been issued. 
Quite a surprising amount of advertis- 
ing is secured and we should imagine 
the paper pays. We note that there 
is both a woman’s column and a 
children’s ~ corner, two desirable 
features in a paper that is to appeal 
in the home, 
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PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under this heading 
are inserted at the special rate of 
twenty-four words for 2s., and 6d. for 
each additional six words, or less. 
Cash must accompany order. Three 
insertions are charged at the rate of 
two-and-a-half. Displayed advertise- 
ments, prepaid, are charged 4s. per 
inch, with special discount for a series. 


CANDIDATES 


EX-LABOUR CANDIDATE, able to 
find Ret. Officer’s Fee, would 
consider Division which can be won. 
Four-seater car available for propa- 
ganda.—Inquire, giving constituency, 
state of organisation, financial resources, 
etc., Z., Box 129, NEW LEADER, 2, 
CARMELITE STREET, E.C.4. 


SPEAKERS 


All Secretaries. booking Speakers for 
Summer Campaign should not fail to 
have A. J. HEAL on their list. Terms 
mod.—Apply 65, GROSVENOR ST., 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


HOLIDAYS 


ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House for quiet country holi- 
days; roomy house; garden, three 
acres; tennis; sea, three miles.—Mrs. 


Wynne, Godshill Park, I.W. 


MOUNTAINS AND SEA.—Holidays 
in North Wales, Scotland, the Lake 
District, Yorkshire, and on the Coasts 
of Norfolk, Kent, Dorset, Devon, and 
Cornwall, also in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland. Cost from 
45/- per week.—Write Holiday Fellow- 
ship (Dept. L.O.), Conway. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Vegetarian 
Guest House for rest and fellowship 
amid beautiful scenery, £2 2s. per 
week. K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, 
Crich, near Matlock. 


WORTHING. — Apartments vacant, 
after August 25th. Easy reach of sea 
and downs. Vegetarian Board.—Mrs. 
Hellier, 14, Browning Rd., Worthing. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Apartments 
with or without board.—Mrs. Clarke, 
26, Olive Road. 


LANCING HOLIDAY CAMP, nea 
Brighton and Worthing. Also 
NUTBOURNE HOLIDAY CAM 
near Sussex Coast and South Downs 
Tents, huts, and house; large dini 
and social hut. Near rail and buse 
— Apply Symington, Hambroc 
Emsworth. 


THE ENJOYABLE, HEALTHF 

HOLIDAY.—Write for prospectus ¢ 
the Vegetarian Society's Summe 
Holiday Centre, to be-held at th 
College, Filey-road, Scarborough 
28th July to 8th September. Fini 
views of sea and country; indoor an 
outdoor games.—Apply 39, Wilmslo 
Road, Rusholme, Manchester. 


e ‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


CARNIVAL NOVELTIES. Hai 
Balloons, Throwouts, etc. Cheape 
lines. List free; also Cloakroo 
Tickets——F. Stephenson, Keighley. 


Raise funds at Bazaars, etc., by sellin; 
Crockery! Labour Clubs also suf 
plied direct.—For particulars write t 
H. FLINTOFF, Smalley, Derbyshire 


PRINTING. — Circulars, Handbil 
Pence Cards, Social Tickets, Whi: 
Cards. Lowest rates. Rapid exec 
tion. Estimates free—Bakunin Pre 
(Scottish Section), Bakunin Hous 
13, Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow, 
‘Phone: 3550 Douglas. 


TYPEWRITING of all kinds quickl 
and accurately executed. 1/- pe 
1,000 words; carbon copy 3d. per 1,00 
words. (Hons. Cambridge Local). 
Miss Ella Clay, 235, Whippendell Rd. 
Watford, Herts. 


TWEEDS, SERGES, SUITINGS 
COSTUMES. Any length cut. Patt 
sent.—R. A. ANDERSON, CO-OF 
BUILDINGS, GALASHIELS. 


NATIONAL SIMPLEX SHOR 
HAND. None So Simple. None § 
Swift. Plain as Print. Swift 
Thought. Easy as A.B.C. Acquire 
and Written 60 words a minute the fi 
day. Proficiency the third day. Hig 
Speed the fifth day. Highest speed 
shortest time. Used in Governme 
Offices and Business Houses. Specii 
Classes held in the City for Gov 
ment Workers. Prospectus Fre 
Text Book 2s. 9d. Oral or Postal. 
Tuition 21s. Proficiency guarantee 
—N.S.S. School, 135, Acre 
Brixton, S.W.2. 


